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SIGNIFICANCE OF TWO SOVIET BLOC MEETINGS 


The opening days of February, 1960, saw two important conferences in Moscow. 
Delegates from the USSR and all its East European satellites conferred on agricultural 
questions and on international problems in connection with the attending countries' 
membership in the Warsaw Pact. The Party First Secretaries and Premiers of the 
respective nations attended both meetings. Top agricultural specialists and officials 
joined the first conference, defense and foreign ministers attended the second. 


The agricultural conference voted to increase production of corn (maize) within 
the Soviet bloc, thereby expanding total grain production. The conference also decided 
to step up agricultural specialization, a move which may well deepen East European 

dependence upon the Soviet economy. 


The ccuference of the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Pact 
nations, which lasted only one day, amounted to little more than a rubber-stamp 
approval by the delegates of Soviet pre-summit conference plans. The Soviet positions 
on disarmament, the Berlin question, and a future German peace treaty were vigorously 
reaffirmed, Judging by the conference's resolution on these issues, few if any 
concessions will be made to the West at the summit conference. 


It is noteworthy that the Chinese Communist "observers" at these meetings 
were not people of any importance in the Peking hierarchy, and that no mention of Red 
China was made in the conference proceedings. This may point to differences between 
the two great Communist powers on foreign policy aims and tactics. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF TWO SOVIET BLOC MEETINGS 


Early in February, 1960, two important conferences, attended by senior Party 
and government officials of the Soviet Union and its East European satellites, were held 
in Moscow. The countries participating were the USSR, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 

the German Democratic Republic, Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. The first of 
these conferences took place on Febrpary 2 and 3, 1960. It was on agricultural questions 
and officially was held as a conference of the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, of which 
the USSR and its East European satellites are members. The second conference, held 

on February 4, 1960, was a conference of delegates from the same states meeting as 
members of the political consultative committee of the Warsaw Pact group. 


Both conferences were attended by the Party First Secretaries and the Prime 
Ministers of the countries concerned. The first conference was also attended by a large 
number of senior officials and specialists in the field of agriculture, and the second by 
the defense ministers and foreign ministers of the states concerned and by their 
ambassadors accredited to Moscow. Finally, the agricultural conference was attended 
"at their own request, '' by representatives of Mongolia and North Korea, and the Warsaw 
Pact conference, "in the capacity of observers, '' by representatives of Communist China, 
North Korea and Mongolia. 


The delegation from the so-called Democratic Republic of Vietnam, which 
arrived in Moscow on February 2, 1960, took no part in the work of either conference 

but was merely present at the signing of a declaration and a reception given by the USSR 
Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers. 


Corn to Supplement Soviet Food Shortages 


The agricultural conference proceeded in a businesslike manner and appears to 
have concluded with the adoption of several important decisions. Although two-thirds 
of the communique issued after, it ended consisted of an enumeration of the delegations 
taking part, and although the communique was evidently designed to disguise rather than 
reveal the nature of the conference's discussions and decisions, certain passages do 
convey significant information about the economic situation of the USSR and the countries 
of Eastern Europe. For example, the statement was made that increased production "of 
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corn (maize) for silage will enable each of the countries (attending the conference) 
during the next few years to raise its output of grain for human consumption and for 
fodder (Pravda, February 4, 1960).'' This statement points to the existence of a 
considerable grain shortage in the East European countries and to the resulting need 
for concentrating on the cultivation of corn as a supplementary means of supplying 
the population with bread. This deduction dovetails with the resolution adopted by the 
USSR Conimunist Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers on January 27, 
1960, calling for supplying the Soviet population with corn bread. It also suggests 
that the USSR, as a result of difficulties in Soviet agriculture, will be unable to meet 
the grain requirements of several Communist nations in Eastern Europe (notably 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary) to the same extent as in the past. 


Another important point embodied in the communique is that the conference 
agreed on the need to promote agricultural specialization in the USSR and its East 
European satellites: 


Those attending the conference urged that the Council of Mutual 
Econdmic Aid, on the basis of the exchange of opinions which took place 
at the conference, study the possibilities of further specialization in 
agricultural production, in the construction of agricultural machinery, 
and also in the manufacture of chemicals for agricultural requirements. 
(Pravda, February 4, 1960) 


It is clear that such agricultural specialization will further increase the economic 
dependence of the East European satellites upon the USSR. A certain degree of 

ambiguity in the phrasing of the communique and the fact that the conference took 

two days to agree on this point suggest that this last decision was not arrived at without 
resistance from the representatives of the satellite countries. 


The meeting of the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Pact 
countries was of an entirely different nature. This conference can hardly be described 
as a business meeting. But it is very important in that it makes possible a fresh 
assessment of the Soviet leaders' policy and the present balance of power within the 
Communist bloc. The conference itself lasted only a few hours in the morning, while 
the rest of the day was taken up with the ceremonious signing of a declaration and with 
a banquet in the grand style. Clearly, it was quite impossible in the few available hours 
to discuss problems connected with the reduction of the Soviet armed forces, to 
elaborate Soviet policy for the forthcoming summit conference , to work out the general 
position to be occupied by the Communist bloc countries in international policy, and 

to prepare, coordinate and approve the text of a lengthy declaration setting forth 

these principles. Consequently, the meeting amounted simply to the summoning by 

the Soviet leaders of the Communist leaders of Eastern Europe, and the dictating 

to the latter of the basic policy line, which was then adopted and published as a joint 
plan for the forthcoming summit conference. 
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Conference Furthers Soviet Summit Aims 


The following features of the deciaration adopted at this conference should be 
noted. 


First, it claims that the desire of all eignt member states of the Warsaw Pact 
for universal and complete disarmament together with the current reduction of the 
Soviet armed forces are examples of "good w li'' and declares that ''all the member 
states of the Warsaw Pact declare their desire to become participants in the future 
agreement on universal and complete disarrmament,"' (Pravda, February 5, 1960). 
However, neither the report of the meeting nor the declaration itself made any 
statement about the reduction of the satellite armed forces or the removal of Soviet 
troops from these countries, similar to that wiich was made at the previous meeting 
of the Political Consultative Comm:*tee, held on May 27, 1958, after the reduction, 
announced at that time, of the Soviet armed forces by 300,000 men. The reason for 
this omission may well be that the question of removing Soviet troops from the 
territories of the satellite states and reducing the satellite countries' armed forces 
is being kept in reserve as a Weapon fer bargairung at the summit conference and 
as a possible concession in return for concessions by the Wesi. 


Second, on the subject of disarmamen®’ inspection, the declaration states that 
such inspection should not be too close, since it wo id mean ''searching for breaches 
in the defense systems of other countr/es, vbtaning .nformaetion that would facilitate 
the preparation of plans for attacking seme country." (Ibid., February 5, 1960). 


Third, the declaratior entirely faiis to mention the ultimatum presented by 
East German Party Secretary Waiter Ulbricht to the West German Government in 
which he threatened that East Germany would be armed with rocket weapons. 


Fourth, in the section dealing with the need for a stop to atomic weapons 
tests, the declaration mentions only the undesirabil ty of ''renewing" the tests carried 
out by Great Britain and the U.S.A., and seys nothing about the then impending French 
trials in the Sahara. This cleariy reflects the trend of present Soviet foreign policy 
toward France, which is motivated by a desire *o avoid spoiling the political atmosphere 
before Khrushchev has his scheduled concilietory meeting with De Gaulle. The 
Khrushchev-De Gaulle meeting, in turn, is designed to introduce discord among the 
Western. Allies on the eve of the summit conference thereby achieving an objective 

of great importance for the Kremlin. 


Much attention is given in the declaration to the question of Berlin and of Germany 
as a whole. It is apparent that before the simmi*t conference opens, the Soviet government 
wishes to make it clear that it will assume a firm et:itude on tnese issues and that 

there can be no question of Soviet concessions. The declaration emphasizes once more 
the need to conclude a peace treaty with both German republics, thereby "liquidating the 
remnants of World War II" and making it possible to give West Berlin the status of a 
"free" city. If the Western powers refuse tv accept such a solution 
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...the states represented at the present conference will have 

no alternative but to conclude, together with any other states 
prepared to take such a course, a peace treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic, and on this basis to decide also the question 
of West Berlin. (Ibid., February 5, 1960). 


It is clear from the declaration that one of the main aims of Soviet foreign 
policy is to isolate West Germany from its Western dallies. The declaration claims 
that "the policy of the Federal German Republic is intended to prevent the success 
of negotiations between the great powers and the settlement of unsolved international 
problems." 


The , declaration describes the West German regime as ''pseudo-democratic, "' 
and unequivocally compares it to that of National Socialism: 


All the actions of the government of the Federal German Republic 
make it clear that it is clearing the way, step by step, for the establishment 
in Western Germany of a regime designed to create the impression that it 
is democratic, but which in fact approximates that regime which threw the 
world into a war of bloodshed. (Ibid. ,» February 5, 1960). 


While defining the approach to be adopted to the summit conference, the 
declaration also sets forth subjects for its agenda that are acceptable to the Warsaw 
Pact countries: 


...the problem of universal and complete disarmament, the 
question of a German peace treaty, including that of creating a free 
city in West Berlin, the banning of atomic and hydrogen weapon tests, 
and relations between East and West. (Ibid., February 5, 1960). 


Sino-Soviet Differences Revealed 


The conference which issued this declaration js particularly interesting for the 
light which it throws on the position in international affairs of the Communist bloc 
as a whole on the eve of the summit conference. Not only was Mao Tse Tung absent 
from the Warsaw Pact conference but the Chinese People's Republic was not represented 
by anyone having any authority or high standing in the Peking hierarchy, even though 
the Chinese Communist leaders cannot but be interested in such questions as, for 
instance, universal disarmament, about which, incidentially, it has views that are 
distinct from those of the Soviets. The Peking government has, in fact, more than 
once made it clear that it will not consider itself bound by any decisions concerning 
disarmament or other international problems unless it has taken an active part 
in discussing and approving them. Having thus absented itself from the recent 
conference in Moscow, which was ‘designed not so much to discuss questions of common 
policy with the satellites as to obtain the latter's sanction for an already prepared policy, 
the Peking government remains free to conduct its foreign policy independently of 
the other Communist nations. 
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Other differences between the two centers of World Communism were reflected 
again in this déclaration. For example, the section which describes the "fruitful 
effects" of mutual relations and developing links between the "states of the socialist 
camp" and the neutral countries of Asia and Africa, enumerates only the member 
states of the Warsaw Pact and makes no mention of Communist China. 


Another significant point is that, despite generally accepted standards of 
diplomatic protocol, the latest declaration of the Political ~ ;{onsultative Committee 
was the first in the history of the committee to be signed by the First Secretaries 
of the Communist Parties of the countries concerned. The previous declaration of May 27, 
1958, in accordance with normal international practice, had been signed only by the 
Prime Ministers. This innovation is perhaps an attempt by the Central Committee of the 
USSR Communist Party to lend special authority to the decisions of this conference 
both within the Communist bloc and in the ~World Communist movement as a whole. 


To sum up, it may be said that one of the primary purposes of this meeting 
of representatives of the Warsaw Pact countries was to demonstrate to the West 
the solidarity of the Communist bloc and its determination to hold fast to the positions 
on questions of European importance which were approved during its procedings. 
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